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originated and advocated this scheme was per-
fectly natural. However wrong or mistaken, this
had been his steady and unbroken policy from the
outset, as the best method of preserving the Union
and advancing the cause of nationality. Mr. Clay
was consistent and sincere, and, however much he
may have erred in his general theory, he never
swerved from it. But with Mr. Webster the case
*was totally different. He had opposed the prin-
ciple of compromise from the beginning, and in
1833, when concession was more reasonable than
in 1850, he had offered the most strenuous and un-
bending resistance. Now he advocated a compro-
mise which was in reality little less than a com-
plete surrender on the part of the North. On the
general question of compromise he was, of course,
grossly inconsistent, and the history of the time,
as it appears in the cold light of the present day,
shows plainly that, while he was brave and true
and wise in 1833, in 1850 he was not only incon-
sistent, but that he erred deeply in policy and
statesmanship. It has also been urged in behalf
of Mr. Webster that he went no farther thamthe
Republicans in 1860 in the way of concession, and
that as in 1860 so in 1850, anything was permis'
sible which served to gain time. In the first
place, the tu quoque argument proves nothing
and has no weight. In the second place, the situ-
ations in 1850 and in 1860 were very different.
There were at the former period, in reference to